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ABSTRACT 

A study was made to determine the present st^te of 
book' storage in large North American academic libraries- A letter was 
sent to every acadj^mic library in the Association of Research 
Libraries (AEL) toHinguire if •they engaged in book stptage. From the 
35 which answered atf irmativejly y 15 were selected toy/ visitation: the 
libraries of the universities: California at Berkeley ^ Chicagc^ 
Connecticutr Corttell^ Harvard^ Kansas ^ Michigan^ Hinne^ta^' 
Prineeton-r P4ir due ^ R3\Ce r Texa3, TulaBe/ Wayne Stater afnd y ale. 
Results indicated that |)ook storage is" viewed With distaste^ because , 
it inhibits free accei^s to materials and becaus^ the costs of ' 
weeding, changing libr?iry records, and maintaining a storage facility 
mask its economic advantages. tPwo alternatives may be available: the 
conversion of library materials to a less bulky form or the ^c^ducrtion 
of individual collectioiis through increased interlibriary cooperation. 
iHthough review of the policies and practices of the 15 libraries 
revealed no firm guidelii^es for book storage, general suggestidns 
were* made for the size, 2\oclition, and design of a storage fac^k±1:y; 
record keeping; weeding policies; and retrieval for patrons. (SL) 
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INTRODUCTION 



TMs s^jrycy* of the present state of book storage in large North 
American 'acacicmic libraries was undertake^ in order to^ provide some general 
anfjwers to a number of broad questions. The subject a£.,boak storage has 
been tr^jated in a number of writings, /largely dealing either with theoretic 
aspects of achieving maximal compactness gnd economy in forage or with 
details of- specific storage practices. Tfere is, hovs'everf a paucity of 
literature dealing with tlie actual situatipn today, tjspecially as regards 
thesoTOToad questions: 

- Hovv prevalent is storage today, specififcall}^, the storage of 
rp£ula.rly-catalogucd. books, (ind- serials? j 

- IVhat types of physical accommodation a^re used for storage? 



al 




IVhat types ^dF storage records are considered necessary? 

IVhat principles govern the selection of mitterial ft^ storage? 

To what extent do' user needs, either demc/nstratpd or assumed, 
influence storage arrangements? , , ^ y^' 

... , \. - .■ ■■ - ■ / 

«- iW is Storage approached; i.e. , as an aji^ hoc adaptation to 
^ a ten^porary probleiij or as a planned dey^il opment of a^ , 
rational arrangement of resources? X . 

- How does storage affect other llOTairy operations and 

' relati(S(^ns with students, faculty, and administration? 

\ 0 

- iVhat -alternatives to storage are envisioned or used? 

Answers to thc^e d^eral questions seemed best obtained by visits ^to 
libraries engaged in storage and interviews with librarians involved in 
storage operations. Accordingly, letters- were sent to every AlU. academic 
library in which the {j3lc% of their engagcmerft in book storage was 
solicited as well as tlt<?ir willingness to receive the surveyor and answer 
his questions. From the list o"f libraries answering affirmatively in - 
both cases, a sample of libraries to visit was selected, llie sampling 
was haphazard rather than raTidom.'^ Considerations of scheduling, geography, 
and other factors resulted i^i visits made to fifteen libraries, 
representing a significant diyersity in ^ize, age, type of "support, 
location, and storage patterns, liiese libraries were those of the ^ . . 
Univer/ity of California (Berkeley), University of Chicago, University of 
Conne^titrvit, Cornell University , Harvard University, University of Kansas; 
University of Michigan, University\of Minnesota, Princeton University, ^ 
Purdue University, Rice University, University of Texas, Tulane University, 
Wayne State University, and Yale University. The^yisits were made during 
the months of April and May, 1973. An attempt was made to interview, in a 
very loosely-structured manner, the-dir&ctor of the library and other 
librarians .involved in the planning or operation of storage facilities. 
.No .special attempt was made to talk with other persons directly or indirect 1} 



The author is grateful for the award of a Council on Library Resources 
Fellowship for 1972/73, during which this survey was made. 



concefned, such as students, faculty members, or^administoratiye oflficers, 
although opportunities^presentdd themselves on occasion, and were seized. 



< 



it is clearly inappropriate, in a gbn^al survey, of this type^, to 
identiify specific ideas, attitudes, or procedures with specific ih|tituti6ns 
or pvijsons, and* such identification will be avbidcd unless they adu some- 
thing jur^eful or unless their avoidance obscure^Nunclfcrstanding. Indeed, it 
is difficult at this stage to attribute accurataly\iiundreds of infqrmr^l 
statements made by 60 or 70 people with any degree m confidence, |With 
almost |qo exception the Uibrari ans interviewed were candid, ijorthcoiping 
JiQspiti|b[ljc^ ^nd indulgent * I tlianl^- them all, - - \ 



^ Siimilarlyj in discussing specific details of procedures no estiimation 
\\ . of their relative frequency of use or acceptance can be given. A& j 

\: ' earli)C>r{j^sVate the sample of storing libraries was not a randora sampl^e, 

; ' Tl\is\j:eport is to bo road only as one person's impressions of contem^or^iry 

storage pr act ice"^^ titid theories, and his reaction^' thereto. 

; BACKGROUND- - • / 

,' ■ / 

Thait spe/tacular increases in the rate of book and serial acquisition/ 
by larger academic libraries have taken place during the last decades is a/ 
statbm6nt r-equiri^mg little quantitative confirmation, except by way of an 
indication of ma|l[nitudes. Thirty-sevtsn major North American academic 
libraries, for v/hich records are available for the entire period, and All 
now mo'mbers of ARL, added 12.6 million volumOs<»to their aggregate holdings 
between 1$)40 and 1950, 17,0 million volumes in the next decade, and 51,3 
million volumes between 1960 and 1970, This last figure is larger than 
the aggregateof reported holdings, of these libraries in 1940, ox, put 
another way, these 37 libraries added, in the decade of the sixties, more 
volumes than they lad accumulated during their entire existence up to 
1940! It should be pointed out that among theafie 37 libraries are the 25 
largest academic libraries in North America, whose growth rates, on the 
whole, have been less spectacular than those of younger and smaller 
institutions. 

^ This phenomenal growth has taken place, moreover, during a period in 
which other developments have taken place which should, theoretically, 
have had ,a depressing effect on the acquisition of books and serials, 
Micrbforms have become a major category of acquisition; during fiscal 
1969/70 and 1970/71 ARL libraries added 18,8 million volumes and 14,6 
million microform units. At the same time there' have been significant 
ine'reaseain the number of new and improved bibliographical instruments 
for the rtocbtj^n of library materials for interlibrary borrowing'in lieu 
of- acquisitionTx^aring plans of one kind or another have also continued 
to proliferate dui^itvg this period, 

Tlie austerity of the seventies will undoubtedly reduce the 
acceleration of library acquisition rates, but the rates themselves will 
likely continue at impressive levels. Net additions to ARL academic 
libraries have dropped in 1970/71^ 1971/72^from the high point reached 
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in fiscal 1969/70^Jnit Only slightly**. 



The physical capacities of libraries and library systems have,* 
mercifully, shown ilargQ increases also^ most academic libraries, during 
tlie last'tvjo affluent decades, have increased their volume capacity by 
erection of new^jflokfh l^h^ary buildings, main library additions, stack 
j^xt<mB±onn , r\Qv: unilergraduate libraries, and new or expanded branch, 
librariefe or departmental reading rooms in non- library buildings* Some 
fete have buTIt speaial Storage libfax/cs or occupied existing bi^ildings 
for book storage putposos. /"^^-^^ 

In general, grivcth of the library physipal plant lias been only palliative 
few libraries are ^signed to a^:coniinodate increases of the order o£ 100,000- 
150,000 volumos pe^ year for v^e^i^y long. Apd there are clear signs that 
university caJpita^ expenditures for librar>{ buildings will drop sharply in 
the next few yeaj/s, if onjly as a rcf lection^ of general! university financial 
Cutbacks^ 'I \ / ^ \ 

UniVQTsitf libraWans'Jijilte long felt the responsibility of acquiritt^>^ ' 
all the library materia]r5^:^1iecassary to support the teaching and researcfT /* 
objectives oC' their institutions (broadly- interpreted) , and have v/orked x. 
toward tfVat ideal, cSnstripiine/l only by the realities of available funds ,anii 
manpower. ^ At the same t'iine ik hais long been realized that not (ill the bookjs, 
serials, anil other matOrii^ils in an academic library get anyv/here near the 
same amount of use. Nat i few librarians have t^alizcd that substantial 
portions their coljeptions get, practically spqaTcing, no use at all. 
TJ^e idea^that little-*iis^d books, and serials might be removed frqm tho mpn 
shelving' sequence of[ a libjrary land stored in some Condition of secondary 
accessibility was m^de in |printf as long ago as 1893, and by 1903 a well- 
developied proposal /for a ct)opeTative storage library for the Harvard College, 
library and some either Mas^acl^ttsctts institutions was put forward by, the 
libra:tian of Harv(Jrd*t TJiis /plan was brought to fruition with' the formation^ 
of the New England Deposit hibrary in 1941. Many othor storage facilities, 
botli coopeirative/and individual, luive been put into operation since that 
dat^. It is probabU«^orr(?ct to say that the storage response to library 
l^rpwth problems has [beeVi i/h,.the main a large- library response - smaller 
libraries have been/morq liHely to enlargo tlieir buildings or erp^t ncw 
oiies^. It is also Jlrobably true to say thatVbook storage has not'S^en 
a^optod witli any ^reat enthusiasm anywhere. Tlie reasons f6r tliis lack of 
^nthusi'U^m are various ,/ and include practical, psychological, and administra- 
tive aspects - all of ^onsidprablc influence* Tliey will be* discussed later. 



^Aggregate net additions: 1968/69 - 7.2 million volumes; 1969/70 7.5 
million volumes; 1970/71 - 7.4 million volumes; 1971/72 - 7.1 million 
volumes; and^fWHlZ - 7.1 million volumes. (From ARL Academic Library 
Statistics 1968/69^ 1972/73 . Totals for 1970/71 to 1972/73 corrected 
to exclude Rice and Howard Universities, not represented in the 1968/69 - 
1969/70 totals.) ^ 



**Lan6, William C. "Tlie Treatment of Books According to the AmounUof 
their Use/* Library Journal 28 (July, 1903) p. 9. ^ 
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• TUn PRliSENT Sn^ATION . ' ^ 

•I 

DeYinitiori 

Tlic word '^stora^^c** , in its library context, is susceptible to vari^ous 
interpretations. Mere used it signifies any removal of conventionally- 
cataloged^ or processed Wilts from tlieir normal location in the stofck 
sequence to a location in^which accessibility for oonsultation or bprrowing 
is reduced in the interests of increasing stac|[ space. 'j 

So defined, storage does not include any treatment of unprocessed or 
partially processed materials such as large gift collections ,- bulk 
purchases, 6r cataloguing arrearages . Removal of units .to locations such 
as reference areas, reserve book rooms, branch libraries, etc,, obviously 
does not qualify as storage by virtue of the generally enhancOd availability 
for eonsultation in such areas. 1Tie term ^T)Ool;^VilI hetC5*be^^us 
refer to stored materials in general unless the distinction between 
monograph and serial is explicit and necessary. ^ , 

Prevalence ^ V 

The initia/1 query tq ARL academic libraries in March ^973 rev/calod 
that thirty-fiVe were storing significant portions of their hol<Iings at 
that timS. Another thirteen had not yet reached the point of hav^ing to 
store books, but stated that the need was imminent. Twenty- five libraries 
had no immediate space problems necessitating storage treatment*, and n6 
response was obtained from tliree libraries. ■ ^ > 

Among those libraries which were not yet storing books but "recognized 
that the need for so doing was not long in the future, the large- majority 
reported that storage would be necessary within the next two, three, or 
five years. Several reported thaj; storage was not yet upon tliom only . 
because completion and occupajt^i^ of new library units in the recent past 
had allowed them, by way shifting thci,r collections, to avert the 

inevitable for a few y^fars more. 

" 

The twep^y-five libraries which reported no present or immediately 
fores e(Hi^)l^s tor age problems usually ijave no further details. One, 
however, interestingly enough, confessed to an embarras.sment of riclies, 
having so much space for books that tenant enclaves had been encouraged 
within the library, and division of the book collection into regular and 
over-size categories had tfo't yet proven necessary. Such" situations appear 
to be rarp. Amq^g the three libraries which did not respond to the 
initial /4uery, at least one is known to store books. 

»* ... '''' 

Storage, therefore, appear.s to be a common necessity amdng ARL 
academic libraries, with, practically speaking, two out of eVery three 
libraries either storing books or faced with that necessity within a 
short time. 



Location of Stored Col lections . ' • 

Books and serial volumes removed' from iheir normal position in the 
stacks of the main library or any other library unit, tire*' stored in a 
variety of locations. Pour of the libraries visited had the use of 
set)arate library buildlnj^s erected primari ly pr, entirely for storage 
purposes. These buildings were dlways in a pe'ripheral location^ off- 
Campus, on a satellite campus, oi'\at the edf,e of the main campus. OtheT 
.libraries use separate structures such as w«nrohouses adapted for library 
storage purposes. These also are in peripheral locations. ' Tlie remaining 
libraries use ^ome type of on-campus location; an outgrown maintlibrary 
building, the basement or attic of a main or branch library in current 
use, or some part of anothjer campus building, usually a basement or attic. 

•^i" physica*! quarters themselves and their furnishings exhibit a very 
'wide variety. The separate sta^ap library may- be anj^^thing fi'om a bare, 
dilapidated hut originally built for some other ^usually ^humble) function, 
entirely i^ithout climatic control of any sort, to an elegant, air-conditionpd 
building specifically designed for library storage. The bookstack may be 
anything from* hastily constructed wooden shelving, or rickety ancient wooden 
stacks to modern, flexible, well-engineered, industrial shelving. Lighting 
rpnges from portable flashlight or drop cord to fluorescent tubing, arranged 
to provide a high level of illumination. • ^ 

Arrangement of Stored Materials 

..... . ^ 

T\\c economic desirability of shelving stored materials as compactly 
as possible was recognized at the start, and tTio early storage libraries 
emphasized arrangements whiqh increased the density of volumes per unit 
of sjpace significantly beyond that found in a conventional book stack. In 
the^ain this was accomplished by placing books in one of a half-dozen or 
so S/i2e%ategories and shelving sequentially within thesp categories , 
theijeby acl^^^ greater compactness by using the largest ^ number of 
shelves ppr^b^tion allowable, and by having all the used shelves full at 
all times. Additional compactness was realized in some cases by shelving, 
some sizes bf b6oks on their fore-edges. .= ^ 

This kind of arrangement persists today, but several libraries which 
have arranged stored books in this manner no longer do sp, or plan other » 
arrangements in any future storage activities. The reasons for these 
departures will be discussed later> Other libraries werti found to retain 
,the division into size groupings, buf to shelve by subject clas.sif ication 
within these groupings. Still others retain^ the original classified 
bookstack arrangement for stored materials, but in a storage location. 
Within this type of arrangement variation exists also. In some cases, 
where aburidance of shelf space exists within thoN storage facility,, shelving 
iS' very ''looso*'; it is hoped that addition ob books to be stored iri the 
future^can be accommodated, with ''only minimal shifting, ultimately to 
produce a filled stack. In other cases, characteristic of storage 
libraries where books are sent to storage more or less sporadically^ in 
large groups, several class number sequences may occur in a sirtgle storage 
library. 

8 
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* Records 

The problem of altering fdcords in order ^to show that catalbgued 
materials are in a storage location is^ attacked in a number of/ways . They 
range^ in extremes, from' indicating storage status and storage call number 
on eveiy relevant card in the public catalogue to simply treating the 
storage facility as another borrower in the circulation record. Between 
these two extremes are found a variety -of -procedures offering some 
intermediate degree of ease and rapidity v/ith. t^hich tho borrowejr may 
learn of the location of material he wants or needs. In some cases where 
automated circulation procedures are used, a print-out of books charged 
to storage is updated at intervals and kept in a public location. In 
1 other cases, a special manual .shelf list of stored books is made 
available at such locations. In one library where serial runs constitute 
/ , the major category qf stored material, a ''Linedex" visible file of serials 

in storage is provided. It is clear that many libraries are unable or 
/ unwilling to include large-scale record alteration in their storage 

/ , procedure^ for reasons which will be discussed in a 'later section. 

f- . . * ■ " 

Service Patterns 



Typically, desired materials are retrievecL from the storage facility 
either immediately upon demand, .or according to some advertised schedule. 
Without exception immediate retrieval is practiced by those libraries 
which store materials within or closely adjacent to the main library. 
Wie re there is some considerable distance between the storage facility and 
the central library picktips from storage lire found to be made twice daily, 
onpc daily, or /(in one case) twice weekly. 

Nominally at least, all storage collections arc closed-stack collections. 
However, where user needs involve the transport of materials of considerable 
bulk, or a search through lehgthy. files, arrangements are madq whereby the 
user is permitted to go to the storaige library or ^s taken t^ere. In many 
of the libraries a small number of tables, chairs, etc. is provided for 
such activities, and, in some cases,, transportation is supplied by the 
library. r .J ■ ^ 

Size of ' Storagd Collections ' • ' 

• Stot-age collections rangSS in size from approximately ^0,000 volumes 
to 500, Q^O volumes in the libraries visited. Tliree are growing rapidly, 
with annual additions of 47;00a volumes, 35,000 volumes, and 30,000 volumes 
respectively; at least five are not now active 1>^ adding to their storage 
collections. In two cases storage has been suspended bocau<JC--t4ie^,sJ;orag^^ 
library itself was full; in other cases storage had been suspended pending 
remodeling of space or re-examination of storage objectives. and processes. 
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Usp Patterns ' 

■ — / * • 

,r • * 

Few libraries keep'very close record^ of the amount of ckirculaMon 
of stored hooks, and'those figures available are not readily comparable. 
iThe fev; recorcls jjvailable appear to suj^port the impression that st/red 
books are relatively^ittle-uscd. Th^it is to say> Ti'a case v/as fo/nd. - 
where tl)o mmhorusf circulations per year from a storage facilit/ exceaded 
* 5-6 of the numI>erl^of volumes held tKefe; *^nd the circulation from most was 
considcrabjly beljow this figure. Comparable circulation figures^ for main 
libraijje^are in the. range of 40^o-10Q^i, although circulation mgures xrmong 
libpaiu.es which differ in loan policies are not easily compar)(b.le, 

- - \ \ 

There is spme inditd^tion that circulation from* a storag* facility 
increases cit more than a linear rate as the facility»grows im number of 
volume^ held, this should be expected; as the percentage of the total 
book stock which is in storage grows proportionally, more and more of the 
stored books would be asked for. 



/ 



Staffing and Costs 




; The number pf pdrsons engaged in storage operatiojis^^fSri^ considerably 
from library toi library, dependent, in large x^Q^p>Ar[fo\yfon the level of 
storage acftivity. Some libraries are simply mlJintaining storalg^ collections, 
and tasks' associJ'ated with storage are confined in large part to merely 
paging the -occasional book from a locked storehouse and returning it after 
use. At tlie other extreme are found libraries actively selecting material 
for storage, altjcring records for material so stored, maintaining staff at 
the storage facility, and carryi;^{j**^on a relatively brisk circulation activity. 
In tiny case, library activitio^jissociatt?d with storage are frequently 
subsumed under oiher library activities, and isolation of specific storage 
activities from £^ general resjp»bnsibility is difficult, and usually not done. 

Tlie major direct costs associated with book storage are undoubtedly 
those of selection and record alteration. These costs, of course, would 
vary greatly' witli \the specif ic procedures adopted in each dase. Very few 
figur^^wore foundl in this survey concorning these costs. Tliose found 
indicate tliat selection costs can be as high as $2.00' per volume selected, 
and record-changing, costs can be as high as $1.00 and possibly more. Storage 
is not^ an inexpensive process. . . 



Selection Criteria 
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There is general \agreement that materials stored- should bp those of 
lowest potential futui^e use and greatest physical bulk. Tlie prediction of 
future }XSQ, like all i^rcdiction, is subject to some degree of error; there 
is no infallible method of predicting use. Tlie most feasilS'le indicator of 
futurp use appears to pe past use, and all libraries utilize this parameter 
to some extent at least\ Typically it is used 'either along^ or. in combination 
with other factors such \as da'te of publication, date of acquisition, or 
language. The ease with, winch plist use can be ascertained varies with the 
type of circulation system in use; i.e., the presence or absence of a 

\ ■• 
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d^e-dud slip or some similar instrument. As the number of librcvies using 
automated circulation procedures increases it is to be expected t^at 
records generated a^ a by-product v;ill become more frequently u^ed in 
estabjlshihg the circulation history of stack books, 

In, certain cascSj^volumc-by-volume examination to 'astj^^tain past 
use is obviated by som6 type of '*block'* stora/,eV where wtele- categories 
are sent, to storage. The bloieks used are determined 911 one or more of a 
number of bases - age, language of publication, subject, pr format, used 
cither singly or in combination. Examples are: serial backfilcs ' 
(typically ia science arid technplogy) beyond a given date; books published , 
in certain recondite 1/anguages; \books in>subjeqt. categories in which ^the 
\ university has no curyrcnt teachiW or i'<jsearch interest university 
calendars, etc. / \ 

1 ^ Tlie procedural [^dvantagQs of block storage yie in their avoidance of 
•bdoJc-by-book examination and record alteration "''and thb relative ease with 
which storage status can be advertised. ' *. 



PLANNING- FOR STOllAQE 



The Setting 



/ 



It is^ perlyips ndt toounfair to characterise the presejnt' status of. ^ 
book storage iiVlarger academic libraries on" the whole us represen-titfg a 
group of px^agmatic responses! to ad hoc situations , rather than planned 
responses to /an emerging, roaiity. This reality that calnpus libraries • 
can no longer expect to grow \infiniteiy in 'Stock and servipes without more 
recognition of . the fact that there is wide variation in the extent of - 
UTSe to whicW their holdings are put, and that it is no longer realistic to 
hope xto provide t;Jlji» same* degree of accessibility to every item in their 

Not always, but typically^ some degree of* rough 
als into classes of more used and less used, by means 
d and entered upon as some sort o:^ temporary expedient, 
ess unwillingly. ' - ' 



evet-growing stoc 
separati'on of mat 
of storage, is vi 
and hence more or 



Tliere are reasons for this unwillingness, and many are strong and 
compelling. They include considerations which are profound and basic to 
the whole 3j€)le of academic libraries. 



First, Idfirge-scaBp book storage is always detrimental to the level 
of service aspired to oy university libraries. - Storage of materials 
inevitably impedes ready access for selectidn, consultation, or borrowing 
to some extent. Most library users will be hampered at gne time or another; 
some .will bo hampered frequently. Impairment of service involves not 
only the delay created by shelving i^ri a secondary location from which 
books can be retrieved -on-a: deferred basis only, but also the loss, to 
the library user, of all those capabilities conveyed by the term 
"browsability'\ He loses the ab/lity to examine the book as to its 
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suitability fir liis purposes on the spot; he also 10.5^'s the opportunity 
of flnfliTig useful iDaterial more or less by accfder^t^. Moreover, the 
users inost. disobliged by storage are likely to ]><i those who use the 
librairy to its greatest extent - the teaclUn/j faculty arn^ research staff. •* 
Tlii-& is,' unfortunately, also the* group upon whose favcfur the. library 
depends in likrgo measure for its. influeiKic and supper^. 

Second, the economic advantages of storing books ar\d other libraty 
materials are hot always clearly demonstrable , or of commaniiding magnitudes. 
TJie acts of selecting materials" for storage, changing the library's records 
of such material ,building or preparing and maintaining a stoi^age facility, ' 
transferring the books to storage, tind giving servicj6 from the storage 
facil'ity are all varialil<j costs; in toto they appear/ in*most cases to be 
not (dramatically smaller th;in the costs of conventional housing for 
library materials^ as Ellswortlji,^ shows. y' | ' . , 

Some uWillingnessVto enter, upon large-scale storage is atttlbutal/le ' 
to a feeling that the ccinditi.ons which point to storage as a necessity in^ 
the pTosent ot neat future mtrj^ be oHly transiotit. 'Such hope^s are of two/ 
general types; local and universal. The libraty faced with stack ovpr-/ 
crowding ^to an extent intolerable now or deemed to bet^ome so in tv;o ojt 
thToe years may have*hope, perhaps i^easpnable hope, yl\at funds for a ncx 
main Jihrary building, or any large library building/, will bo' granted {his 
year or next, bringing relief for anbther decade at Igast^ These hopes 
need/ not ,b 9 Vainj the Harvard College Library found erection ofr the .New 
^OnjjlancJ Storage Library the only practical way out of its crowding problems 
in 1941. ' NoW, upon, completion of the Pusey Library around 197S it 
anticipates no n\ajor stack-crowding problems for the next 12-']3 years. / 

Another set W hopes relates to future developments in ribrairiansTiip 
and related Jtechno^ogies . Significant reduction/in the bulk of library^ 
acquisitions, it is\ agreed will be brought abou)t by ^uch means as 
.miniaturization of the materi^ls^ themstlves, transmission of text by 
electronic means, vor\)y improvements in such embryonic procedures as 
coopers tive storage ai14 inter-library c^Dmmunicaljion networks fostering 
cooperative acquisition and -use, of library materials. " ^ 




comple:; 
react I 



Fi[ced with the problem of finding additional spaed within the library 



to house a rapidly-growing collectidn the librarian must obviously 
y seeking to "expandXexisting library units or add ijew ones. But ho 1 
rarely | needs only stack spaW; service demands also continue to prolifer^ito, 
and th0 need for increased sWce to house books and periodicals is nonftally 
only a part of ar general need ^fqr ^more library. spacQ. However, wh erf new or 
expandc^d library units are out^^of the question, or when book storage space 
is required without the necesisity for a concomitant increase in scirviee 
space, ^tho provision of added bdok space alone becomes the only practical 
alternative. It is extremely doubtful that any storage library was ever 
built or any space occupied foir tl\p purpose of booft storage, where there 
was the possibility of constructing, a new library unit or enlarging an" 
existing one. 



*E1 Is worth, Ralph E. The Economics 0^ Books Storage in College and University 
Libraries. WaJjhington, Associatibn of Research 'Lii)raries, 1969. 

- — ^ • • ^ " • \ • . ■ •■ 
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The creatioT} pf a storage facility, made necessary und.qr these 
conditions, is hexi'ee an 'operation entered into with no great 'enthusiasm; 
nonetheless, the need exists for decision making on a gipeat number of 
quest ibns. It is apparent that the primary constraint, i.e ., the 
liecesfeity for creating a storage facility rather thmi building a new. ' 
librdry or expanding one already in existence, is only the first > of a 
^Wnbar of constraints which limit the .librarian in bringing, the Istorage 
'facility into operation. Decisions must be made on the following major 
:|)oints: ' - • 

- Ibfcation ' 

. - physical facilities and equipment ^/ 

- arrangement of storfed materials ^ ' 
' - means of record alteration to display st oarage status 

♦ - selection of materials to be stored . ' , 

- service patterns - - ^ 

ReTliable data upon' which to base his decisions are rare, hard to find, 
and not a^lways applicable. He operates under many ctostraints outside his 
control and in any case must balance economy against service desiderata, 
always in the l;i.ght of administrative and political considerations . No 
doubt ^all this accounts for the wide vari*ety of storage patterns now in 
existence, ^It is obvious also that, the areas of decision are by, no means 
independent, and that decisions in one area will color of even determine 
which decisions are made^ in another. V 



Physical Location , ^ 

^ s Choice of location is involved in most cases only when a new building 
is to be erected for book storage. The site chosen is inevitably peripheral 
the only consideration which makes a case for erecting a storage facility 
close to the central libra:^y is that of ' convenience of adcess. this factor 
must and should be considered relatively unimportant in contrast to such 
realities as the value of central campus land and the desirability of, such, 
land for uses involving the large numbers of people on this central campus. 
The actual distance of the storage facility from the central library/ and 
jtfhetheYvthe location is at the edge of campus or off-campus are matters 
which' are probably nt)t too important and about which the^ librarians will 
probably not have very much' to say in any case. Tliis actjLial number of miles 
between storage facility and main library, if kept relatively small (lass 
than.lO ?niles), is probably trivial in terms of turn-around time once 
truck transport becomes neceteary. 

Wlien existing i^pace can be utilized for book storage in lieu of 
building a storage structure there is probably no choice involved. Any 
university administration will be strongly moved to utilize any untenanted 
space, even if remotely sited and poorly suited for book storage. It is 
hard to marshal convincing arguments against such is age. 



t> - 
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Choice on. of shelving to be purchased 6r constructed is 

ihjtim^ely ^related t^^hoice of shelving arrangement to be used for the. 

m^t^ials* and choice o^^nethod of displaying storage status. As 

tioned, the^arlier storage libraries were designed, to maximize 

compactness in storage, ^.chieved for the most part by establishment of size 

categories in which the boolc'fe were arranged consecutively by time of 

arrival in the storage facility and hence entirely irrespective, of subject 

classification. For , this type of arrangement, fixed shelving and narrow 

aisles suffice. If subject arrangement i^ desired, Whether conventional 

or within selected size categories, ^ greater capacity for adjustment is 

necessary. There appears.^ to be a trade-off in cost between extreme 

compactness of sirorage and the equipment necessary to achieve it. Unless 

space is extremely short, the use of sueh devices as rolling shelving, the 

RandTriever, etc., are. probably not economical alternatives, their first 

costs being extremely high. Their use isiprgbably more effective in order 

to augfnent book Capacity in an active^ collection; the use of isuch expensive 

devices to house a collection of books selected on the basis of little or 

no' use seems highly questionable, ' 



Arrangement of Stored Material^s^^'^ 



In selecting a method foi" ''arranging books 3,n a storage collection the 
librarians is engaged^ in balancing, all. other things being equal, compactness, 
procedural economy, ancj user ease. , To shelve books serially-within a group 
of size categories maximizes compactness , Books are packed tightly in 

'shelves, shelves 'are close together in a .section, the shelves are filled 
<:omplotely. No stack shifting is ever necessary. Required, ,howeyer, is 
the generation of a new book number for every book, and the application 

1 of this new book number, some way^ to each book and to some, at least, 
of the records for each book. It must be borne in*}mind also, that another 
"reclassi^fication" will be necessary if books are returned from storage to 
genei^l housing* Additionally, creation of suqK a sequence destroys 
browsability^^litirely , To maintain the original sub ject . classification 
unchanged in th^ storage facility is extravagant in space requirements and 
necessitates stack shifts at certain times. The amount of record changing 
required, however, is minimal i and browsability is unimpaired, except for 
the factor of distance from the library's center. 

These are thb extreme cases. Intermediate metho'ds can be and are 
used.* the practice, for ^instance , of shelving by class number within size 
categories achieves an intermediate degree of compactness while retaining 
some degree of browsability. The problem- of record a-lteration is also 
intermediate in magnitude. 

It is clear that choice of arrangWeftt is no simple matter; it is 
likely that decj.sion will be^ inspired or forced by the nature of the ( 
storage spacj| available, and the availability of staff for "reclassification 
and record alteration. 
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Means of Displaying Storage Statu^ 



IS 



Whether the lib irarian goes^ to the extreme of indicating 9n every cata- 
logue card that the item listed/is in storage talo'ag with itis new storage^, 
number) or goes to the other extreme o£ indicating this £ac| only on a 
single internal record, unavailable to his borrowers, rests/ on a niiniber of 
considerations. - The first al/temative is extremely demandiing of-^labor; 
the second considerably lass/so. Preparation of a special /storage shelf- 
list made up of xerographed /copies . of pre-existing cards ip relatively 
inexpensive. 



• 



The decision here- is^based primarily on what the librarian is wiLling. 
to spend in order to make information on the availability/ of storage book^ 
readil;^ accessible. Those who favor the expensive alternative argue that 
no library user should be ptit to any greater pains than ^necessary in order 
to secure a copy of a stored book. Once a book is stoj&d the potential 
user is already penalized by the fact that he cannot ii^imediately secure 
and consult a book in its normal stack location^ or, indeed, happen upon 
the book accidentally while looking/for material within a subject area. 
To penalize him further by requiring him to consult special files (of 
whose existence he may be unaware^ or library staff tcr ascertain that the book is 
in storage apd available within^ours or days .i*>iiani£estly unfair. But 
these- arguments can be/ countei^d. Books are srtore<J because they have little 
theoretical po^ntial ior future use, and stored books are in fact used much 
ies^ frequently than unstored books in^ajl installations. It may be that 
the usage rate is depressed because they are less accessible, but it may 
also be true that some of the recorded borrowing of stored books would not 
have occurred if the book had beenrmnlediately available for inspection and 
rejection. In any event, the probabiility of a user finding that a book he 
wan-fs is in storage is probably much/lower than the probability of its being 
already, charged put to another borrower. And no librarian would think 
seriously of recording circulation in a library catalogue. 

It is unfortunate that so many large academic libraries indicate . 
location of books outside the main stack collection by rubber-stamping or 
typing locations on the catalogue cards presenting those books. Useful as 
this practice might once have been when university ^ibraries were strongly 
centralized and branch or divisional libraries small and infrequent, it 
is singularly uneconomic and inefficient in these days, when half or n^re 
of the library's holdings may be in peripheral location. Those libraries 
which have adopted the use of ^'location files'\ i.e . , shelf-lists showing 
locations of titlies on a tick-off list, are in a much better position to^, 
cope efficiently* with storage listing. Their users are already trained" 
to go from the main, added, or subject entry to the location card, and 
the storage location need be only another location. 



Selection of Material for Storage 

There seems to be no disagreement that previous use is the best 
indicator of future use; and that in-library use is reflected possibly by 
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>^recorded circulation, tjil general validity of. these propcVsitions is 

attested to some extent iy l^he relatively low' use of stoifed books wherever 
storag-s is practiced. Ipir ^loriographs this pr^actice involves titp-by- 

■ - - " -1 / * . . . , . _ accomplished where 



tit]^ yxamination of b|oks,| Such examijiation is rapidly 
records of paist lisq arfe ]^r0sent within the books themselVes; absence of 



are, however, not 
h bases as we^ir- 
Tlie uso of an 



such data requires redburs^ to- l^ss definite data v>rhich 
entirely hidden from tfhe practised eye. Decision on such 
and-tear, however, is (much' less definite and efficient, 
historical borrowing record generated in tl^e course of ajutomated circulation 
procedures will be increasingly useful^in this connect Backfiles of' 

serials,, especially afcieniific and technological serif's, | are also prime 
candidates fdr storacfe; selection hejre alsb may be don? yith speed and 
efficiency. 1 I . ' ' " . . . |- * 

Storage en bloc ' of jJubiications consiidered eligible ^because they are 
in subject areas outisidelthe university conmunity's acadejnic interests must 
be done cautiously.] It Is very difficult for the librariian to keep up 
with all JiKe^Tesearlh and avocational interests of the .entire academic y 
commuMT>S and acadpmic interests, bec|»ining increasingly interdisciplinary, 
create unexpected geman|rls. ^4 

' Selectionof booK^ for storage may be done continuously or iX discrete 
stages as need arises.- The latter practice is the one most fr^ently 
encountered. No ^ata have been encountered which wcn4ld poiiip^to any 
particular advant^age 0^ one inethod over the other. C 

It must be /consi^antly borne in mind tha^t s©lectij3ti of Inaterials for * 
"storage cannot pe p^fect. Mistakes , will- be; made; the future will be 
^imperfectly prddictid. The university librarikn whoi decided to store 
almost the whoje Ic^t of his library's large holdings in Eastern religion, 
mysticism, yoga, taitot, etc., in 1945 cannot f^rly be faulted if these 
collections are in Heavy demand today^ What/is important is that the 
mechanism by which materials can move between conventional and storage 
housing bevmade. as flexible and inexp^fi^iye as possible. 
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Service Patterns / ' 

/■ 

Service from a storage library is of two kinds i retrieval of books 
requested and provision of facilities whereby library users may examine 
items at the facility itself. R^rieval is done usually but not invariably 
as a scheduled service, the actual schedule established through some part 
of balancing of distance, amouitt of 'use, and a subjective evaluation of 
what constitutes a tolerable /time for library users' to wait for their 
books. IVhere the storage facility is very close to the central library 
paging of stored books may be considered on a demand basis, and done at 
once, IVhatever added expense is invalved in so doing may well be 
compensated for an increased fund of good ^ill toward the library. 

For certain materials and for certain uses it is clearly inefficient 
to bring the materials from storage to the user. For looking through a 
series of volumes^x^ a periodical or newspaper or other bulky -material in 
'search of an article for which the citation in hand may be corrupt, for 

■ ^ ^ ^ r 
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searching through the shelves for jiiaterial when the books are^ arranged in 
^subject groupings, etc. , it is clearly more ecoilomic to bring the reader 
to the books. This necessity is taken care o£ by the provision of a small 
ntiinber of reading stations at the facility. Providing them, however, may 
w^l^'irrvblve"^^^^^ of adequate lighting, climatic, control, 

^£d some staffing. Nevertherles^^j^^vhatever the cost, it would seem to be 
a wise expenditure to make these am^ni^ies available.. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECTS ^ 

Book storag^ is in the main unattractive to all coii^med - librariafi 
and library user klike. Jthe reasons for the distaste witji\which it is 
viewed are both practica/ and psychological: it is .dif£iculr\to say which 
Mlti^ stronger , In anX event, storage is typlcaJL|by approached iVa largely 
negative spirit, as an undesirable necessity at best, ah unreasonable 
imposition at worst^ ^Jiarely is it viewed as a natural and perhaps 
inevitable result of titemendous increase in the rate' of publication and 
I the numbej* of users and consumers of these publications both working to 
• increase 'the rate of library acquisitions; together with the reality of a 
: marked obsolescence of ma^y publications and, perhaps, an increase in the 
' rate of this obsolescence\ The librarian forced to* store books is in the 
position of a salesman who\ doesn't believe in his product very much and 
who is trying to sell it to a buyer who is either indifferent or hostile. 



Relations with Faculty Members - ^ ' 

That portion o£ the university library clientel^e for whom research /; 
constitutes a nfejor activity constitutes the group most likely to have 
need of the types of materials most usually found in a storage library. 
Of this group, faculty members constitute the most important constituent; 
important not only for the work they do, but fdr the effect of their 
relationships with the library. Not only is the library usually governed ' 
formally by a predominantly faculty committee, but individual faculty 
members, in their teaching and research activities, determine the library's 
acquisition and service policies to a large extent. Any strong dissatis^ 
faction they may feel with the library's holdings and operations is rarely 
silent for very long. 

It is probably fair to say that faculty members generally take a di 
view of storage, at least as an initial reaction^ Their dislike of the 
whole^^^arocess can be focussed on two points: tlj^^y feel that storage 
causes delay in obtaining books definitely wanted and that storage impedes 
or destroys the capability for subject searching and browsing. The validity 
of these objections is not- easily demonstrable. True, a-bOOk in storage 
does normally take longer than a book in the stack to get into the reader's 
hand^, but this is true only if the book is resting on the shelves in both^ 
cases. But few books in storage are actually asked for (that is why they , 
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arey|Storage) - it seems more likely that a reader's chances of finding . 
that a particular book he wants is in storage are much^ lower than his chances 
of finding that it is on loan to anbther borrower. The fact that relevant 
and important documents' ate sometimes discovered by browsing cannot be 
denied. It is not clear, however, how frequent such discoveries are or to 
what extent they could have been made mpre readily had the library's 
bil^.ograpltical apparatus been more assiduously and kno\yledgeably used. • ; 
After Eill, it is undeniable that an impressive amount of; distingui5$hod 
research has b^n done in the New York Public Library ajid in the. great 
libraries of Europe, where browsing is entirely unknown and impossible. 
The argument that weeding ^a library collection might increase its usefulness 
has been madf, but is not likely to convince scholar?. But such questions 
cannot profitably be discussed here - the fact remains that storage. of 
library holdings is not generally favored by faculty members, \ 

How should the librarian minimize this discontent? No formula, 'alas, 
is available. Two lines of approach suggest themselves. Tlje first/ and 
obvious one is to minimize the effects of storage both by makipg do(lays 
a3 small aS possible and by retaining some d^egree of subject arraiVgement 
iti the storage facility, adding some provision for library user§ io work 
there or at least feel that they can work there if theyiwant to- / A paging 
schedule which is both reasonable and flexible would se%m a gooa investnient 
in faculty relation?. In one library, the offer of free, on-demand trans- 
porf|;^J:ion for faculty members to the outlying storage library fJas ^ 
enthusiastically received and relatively little used. vAnother fpos^siblo 
line of approach is that of playing 4own the v^i^ fact^of st^age. It is 
unlikely/* that it can' ever be kept a secret^ bu€ it is ikuaLiy easier to 
:tle£^nd a hfait^ accompli than & sell aTi unpopular program. >^A low profile 
and a capacity to deliver stored materials readtxiy n\ay obviate tlie whole 
problem. It may be that' mere avoidafice of the ^ord '^"H^/ra'ge'', especially 
in the designation of the facility, would be a useful strategy^ At least 
one library has changed the jiame of its storage facilrt^ from \ne using 
that word to one embodying the name of a posthumous don^r. 

To minimize faculty discontent b^^involving them actively in some 
phase of the operation is-also a possible strategy. Several libraries 
have attempted to use faculty members in the work of selecting materials 
for storage. Such attempt^ have not been outstandingly successful. The 
intrinsic value and historical importance of a book a^ not necessarily 
reflected in the demand for its use. i 

s 

Rela tions with the Administratioh . 

The library of a major university is a significant consumer of 
vuniversity funds', both capital and operational. University library 
budgets have shown spectacular grdwth during the last two decades, and 
although this growth is at a rate not significantly different from that 
of the total university budgets themselves, the absolute costs are 
impressive. The fact that library costs are lumped into a single item 
in most budgets makes their magnitude especially apparent, and hence 
vulnerable. 

IS ^ . ' 
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vulnerabl^^ 

The n^eed for a storage library ha$ at least two major implications 
for other'iUibrary budgeting: i/cs possible effects on library acqiiisitions ^' 
and its possible effect on tho librar^^ building program. The high rate and^ .y 
large cost of library book arid serial acquisitions have been questioned at ^ 
many universities, ^ . g > ^ at the University of California; the charge has 
been made that money is ^'wasted'* on arcane publications of little practical 
use. The argument for a storage library, containing as it must Xhe 
statement that some of tho librjiry's horatTrjs^ get very little use or only 
rare use, would seem to add weight to 'this charge. No actual occurrences 
of this argument have beOn encoujntered, but thp possibility exists and is 
"feared. , / 

^'TJje effect of building a stor/age librarV on othtr segmeijts of tho 
library' 0 building program deservesment ion also. Given a finite amount 
of fundsMipon which %b draw in an environment in which there -is always 
great competition fo^ capital funds, it would seem to follow that 
establishment of a ^torage library would 'have the effect of delaying or 
deferring oth^er lib/rary construction. Moreover, pressures for additional 
book space are alleviated by the use of a storage facility; arguments for 
the construction c/f other libraries would be weakened thereby even when 
additional book space is only one part of the argument. Many librarians 
feel that these effects are real • and potentially dangerous, but the extent 
to which they a^e operative in any university will vary widely. Indeed, 
one 14brafian interviewed thought that his operation of a storage library 
actually aided/his building program by dramatizing the library's dire need 
for additional/ spaGe>. 
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THE FUTURE - ALTERNATIVES TO STORAGE 



Any practica^^lternatives to storage as a solution to the problems 
of a library whose collections are growing faster than its capacity to 
shelve them conventionally remain as alternatives which are not signififcant 
at the present time. , If the librarian cannot build more Jibraries or 
expand ex'isting libraries under his control in order to house his col- . 
lections, he has no practical alternative at present but to store some of 
his books outside his libraries, either in existing buildings or in new 
ones, . 
« ■ 

Rut what of the future? Two classes of alternatives may in the future • 
offer relief; in essence they involve either the conversi6n of library 
holdings into a less bulky form or the rationalization of library operations 
in sut:h a,^way as to reduce individual library collection building by group 
acquisition, group" storage, and intensified cooperative interlibrary>, 
services. None of these ideas are particularly novel, and many examp^s 
of |ill of these practices can be- found. But they do not, at present, fill 
th9 bill and many thorny problems, technologicjal , ^'urisdictional , legal, 
financial and psychologiq,al remain to be solved before they can be really 
successful. Solution is not to be expected immediately; book storage will 
be with us for a long time to come. 
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V ' CONCLUSION 

. \ ■ ■ • 

No set of do*s and don'ts can be is.sued to the university librarian 
faced with storage. * Nothii^iS more pervasive than -the reality that 
university llwaries axe remarkably diverse in plaat operations, financial 
resources, history, traditions, and philosophies, or ^the reality that the 
librarian's choice of storage ;style is severely constrained by all these 
factors . 
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But the quteitions i^/hich is best?", "what should I do?" have been 
asked and will continue'to be asked. Imagining a situation where freedom 
of choice exists, where no constraints upon decision-making are ^n^^blved, 
this investigatpx, on the basis of what he has seen and hoard, \\fould view, 
as optimal, a storage operatic^n with the following characteristics: 

ll. A specially construction storage building of utmost simplicity, 
buil^ on comparatively inexpensive land not too far (^5 miles) frgiiuihe 
main library, on an unchoKed travel path. The building, except for ^ 
suitable working areas and a small, well ^furnished area for readers 
stations), to be as open and as free as possible of columns and other/ 
obstructions. 

V 

2. Industrial shelving of good quality and having a limited capacity 
for variable shelf height would be used. Books and other library materials 
would be shelved in subject classification order within four or five size 
categorizes. Shelving would be "loose", with a view toward making large- 
scale stack shifts only rarely necessary. 

3. Storage status would be indicated in the main lib.rary by jah 
appropriate tick on a location file shelflist card. The storage .library 
itself would be known as the Fussier Library, the Ellsworth Library, or 
if a donor is involved, by his name'. Wlien the books are sent to storage 
from a branch or division library a special storage shelflist for that 
branch should be started. The maintenance of a catalogue at the storage 
facility itself would be averted if at all possible. 

4. Materials would be selected for storage on the basis of recorded 
use, A simple criterion such as ten years since acquisition or last loan 
would, be used. For serials, back files would be stored in 5 year groups. 
All j^roups in which no use ^d beon recorded in any volume over a 10-year 
period would be stored. Fac^ulty members would be i'nvolved in no stage of 
the selection process; however, a^iy book specificaMy requested or borrowed 
from the Storage library would be reshelved ipTtHe central library upon its 
return and remain there for another decade. Any book a borrower claims 
that he uses frequently in the "stacks, but does not check out, would be 
returned also, wi no challenge. 

5. No library user would wait more than 24 hours for a book requested 
firom storage. If possible, all requests placed during one day would-be 
available at 9^.00 a.m. the following day, with special delivery available 
upon request. \^ 



